THE ESTHETIC AND ETHICAL JUDGMENTS

ing works of art with significance, but for evaluating the
significance of works of art. And in order to evaluate,
they must be a great deal more conscious of their work-
ing philosophy than the artist. To the artist a philoso-
phy is ideally an ardent faith, something so profoundly
felt that it no longer needs reflection, something given
which only asks to be formed or made, so that he is
free to bestow upon it his full attention as an artist
Sound, therefore, is the advice which Jacques Maritain
addresses to the artist: "Do not separate your art from
your faith. But leave distinct what is distinct. Do not try
to blend by force what life unites so well. If you were
to make your esthetic an article of faith, you would
spoil your faith. If you were to make your devotion a
rule of artistic operation, or turn the desire to edify
into a method of your art, you would spoil your art/'
But this unanalyzed integrity which M. Maritain
recommends to the artist is not for the critic as well.
His task is not to shape a symbol but to separate ele-
ments, to distinguish, to explain, to classify, to com-
pare and contrast, to weigh, to reach a palpable con-
clusion, and for this rational task he needs a rational
control of his philosophy.

There are those, to be sure, who would have the lit-
erary critic set aside his philosophy if it happens to
be different from that of the work he is criticizing. They
would have him suppress his disbelief. For the time
being he should be like a guileless child, willing to